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MR. VIERECK’S ‘‘THIRD FORCE’? 


HEN SPIRIT was launched in 1934, its announcement of the 

esthetic which would govern its poetry was something like a 
crying in a poetic wilderness and at a time when very few were aware 
that even the wilderness existed. In that decade, through the pressures 
of the left-wing, the proletarian school, advancing the propagandist 
view of poetry on behalf of a materialistic ideology, threatened to dom- 
inate the American scene while romantic individualism persisted in 
proclaiming, less loudly than it had earlier, the self-sufficiency of its 
insulation. SPIRIT was among the few organs which dissented from 
both positions: it maintained that the individual had a responsibility 
beyond himself and that neither the author nor his readers could dis- 
regard the content of a poem; and yet at the same time it equally firmly 
asserted that poetry was something more than a medium for expressing 
ideas. It proposed, as Helen C. White points out in Return to Poetry, 
“to do justice to two realities, both indispensable to poetic creation, 
realities which never should have been set in opposition to each other: 
the individual consciousness and the relation of that consciousness to 
the world without.” Although SPIRIT did not call its own position “a 
new and third force in poetry”—a characterization we borrow from an 
article by Peter Viereck in Commentary—perhaps such a label would 
not have been entirely inaccurate. 
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For these reasons, we were both gratified and inspirited to read Mr. 
Viereck’s analysis of the situation in slightly different terms but with 
the same meanings and applications. He points to “two extremes 
equally deadly to poetry,” one of which would sterilize, the other pros- 
titute it. The sterilization, of course, would come about through a 
surrender to that privateness of expression which leads to complete non- 
communicability; the prostitution through the lowering of poetry, in 
an attempt to popularize it by an appeal to a mass audience unconcerned 
at the would-be poets’ “betrayal of all integrity of standards.” It can 
be seen that Mr. Viereck’s Scylla and Charybdis are basically little dif- 
ferent from those we initially and ever since have recognized. Nor 
is Mr. Viereck content to point out the perils and give no chart for the 
channel between. 

“The answer,” he writes, “is: an act of creative faith in a new and 
third force in poetry, already emerging, equally remote from the muse’s 
mincing sterilizers and back-slapping salesmen. Such a third force must 
prefer a difficult simplicity to an easy obscurity. It must return to the 
function of ethical responsibility and of communication of ideas and 
emotions. Any fool can lucidly communicate an easy greeting-card 
level of ideas and emotions. Any fool can obscurely ‘impress’ a would- 
be modernist reader by incoherent and pretentious approximations of 
difficult ideas and emotions. Great art communicates lucidly and with 
classic simplicity the most difficult level of ideas and emotions.” Mr. 
Viereck wants art to be at the minimum “a groping search for the good, 
the true, the beautiful” which far from conflicting can and should be 
brought into harmony. For, he asks: “What if you seek only the beauti- 
ful? Suppose, like so much ‘new’ criticismi, you passively ignore the 
good and the true? Or suppose... you actively attack the good and 
the true? In such cases, you usually find yourself losing the beautiful 
also. You will find the beautiful only when you seek more than the 
beautiful.” 

It is on this note that Mr. Viereck concludes his admirable article 
and we would be churlish were we to exclaim that he did not philosoph- 
ically define “the beautiful.” SPIRIT has stated, too often to need 
repetition now, that the poet should “give beauty back,” as Hopkins 
urged, to God Who is at once all truth, all good and all beautiful. Mr. 
Viereck may not be prepared to go so far in his vigorous apostolacy for 
his own position against what he called “the well-meaning tyranny of 
its [the Pound-Eliot school] literary Party Line (now beginning to 
crumble) over college English departments and Little Magazines.” But 
SPIRIT hastens to congratulate him on the advance he has already made. 
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TO MY FATHER 


I am Your childish child, 
Your weak, foolish little one 
Who said, “Let me help carry Your cross,” 
And is so shaky under its weight; 
Who said, “Try me in any crucible You choose,” 
Then weeps at the heat. 
And yet I cannot know despair 
Nor even too much grief 
Since I am Your child. 
And just as my dark humanity 
Is illumined and redeemed 
By one spark of Your divinity, 
So is this, my shame, 
Overshadowed quite by glory. 
JULIA C. MAHON. 


INITIAL PRESENTATION 


Here is a tiny image of my Lord, 

See how the wee thing blusheth in Your sight; 
But time will shape it worthy of Your sword, 
I hope the boy-child bringeth You delight. 


It is a small and fragile thing to give, 

A poor return for loving me, my Lord, 
And yet I hope my Master will forgive 
Its present uselessness, and will reward 


The red reflection of His sunrayed might 

By claiming it His Own to all who ask, 
And warding it from hunger and from fright, 
Until it can itself perform this task. 


My Lord, You smile at me because You spy 

That I am very clumsy with my speech, 

This is my first born though, and I shall try, 

As other sons arrive, to improve with each. 
CLAYTON HOFF. 
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THE ALCHEMY OF LIGHT 


I see you sitting in the easy chair, 
The second cup of coffee at your right; 
The lamp diffuses halos on your hair; 
You are not made of atoms but of light. 
Matter, I know from Reader’s Digest science, 
Is energy in a gregarious state, 
And energy is light, you the appliance 
That transmutes light and gives it shape and weight. 
How great the condescension of your splendor 
To mold the curving firmness of your cheek 
And arms, and fingers tapering and tender, 
And breasts and lips that listen, wait, and speak. 
Love’s appetite advances out of sight. 
By alchemy five senses love the light. 
CHAD WALSH. 


FROM DESERT TO METROPOLIS 


For years we live solitary in the soul’s hermitage 
With haircloth and locusts and wild honey 

While the weapons of our asceticism 

Lay waste the acres of our inheritance 

(Not knowing that even in the kingdom. of the spirit 
Man lives not alone). 


For years we are companioned only by the shadow 

Walking beside us in the sun, 

Until the day a chance word breaks as a voice of many waters 
And the radiance from an upturned face 

Emerging from a pool of pain 

Blinds us like fresh snow on which the sun is shining. 


The barriers of our surfeited self-sanctity 

Are then shattered like crystal falling to the ground: 

The desert is invaded by the multitude no man can number, 
The sagebrush weighted down with canisters of grapes 

As the cactus grows to fields upon fields of golden grain 
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Eager for His hoc est enim corpus meum, 
And the mirage fills up with empurpled Wine 
Overflowing into Harlem, Chicago, Los Angeles, Santa Fe. 


Love is no longer a law thundered on Mount Sinai, 

A voice crying in the wilderness; 

It is now a symphony of joy in the metropolis of the heart. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 


A NUN ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Paper lace and ribbons gay, 

Smiling cupids on display, 

Demurest maids in heart-trimmed gowns 
With heart-shaped bonnets, over town 
Fill the windows of the shops 

Along the streets where daily stops 

The evening bus returning me 

To convent’s free serenity. 


The people trafficking the streets, 

Who stand with eager eyes and stare, 
Have not imagined that I note 

The heart filled window’s crimson ware. 
They have not thought that gems and flowers, 
And cupid darts, and hearts in showers 
Have left their imprint in the soul 

Of one who plays a quiet life-role, 

All swathed in black and starchy white 
That little minds might know the Light, 
And little hearts might feel the glow 

Of His warm Heart Who came below. 


Nor guess those shoppers that each rhyme 
On scented, lacy valentine 
Has found a voice in prayer sweet 
Which virgin hearts sing at His Feet, 
Whose Heart, love-pierced on Calvary’s Shrine, 
Became the first true Valentine. 
SISTER M. MARGARET THERESE, AD. PP.S. 
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Two Poems by Gladys McKee 


COUNTRY DINNER BELL (AnrTIQUE) 


We have come a long way, you and I, 

Serene, you take each glance as sigh— 

Bold brass reflecting on polished wood 

You look as any antique should. 

But I dissemble and find it strange 

You are so far from the kitchen range. 
Almost I can feel the cold floor nipping 

As the urgent gold of your call came slipping 
Up the backstairs at six or so, 

Or gayly at noon as your voice would go 
Over the wide fields, halving the day 

For the men at work and the young at play. 
Never a summons shall seek and find 

As much as you did of my heart and mind 
On hearing your tongue in first faint shadow, 
Leaning at evening over the meadow, 
Telling the sun off, splitting a cloud, 
Telling the countryside, gay and proud, 

Of sage-spiced sausage and buttermilk 

Of biscuits and gravy, smooth as silk, 

Of cool well water and saying grace. 

These are the reasons why I, in lace 

And candlelight, can never hold 

You rare for the years that you are old, 
But for the memories, light as a feather, 
Sturdy as stone, that you bind together. 


HOMECOMING (Mate GENDER) 


Little girls coming home from school, 
Run like ribbons from a spool. 

Little boys take a longer way 

They chase fire engines, stop and play, 
Climb fences, trees, then with a grin 
That wears a woman’s patience thin 
Come late with kiss and tale so tall 

She quite forgets they’re late at all. 
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Time only changes, so it seems 

To longer kisses, wider dreams 
And taller tales for the uncertain 
One who watches from the curtain. 


TESTAMENT (for Sister Mary Frances, S.S.N.D.) 


Never think she taught you knowledge, wisdom: 
glossing the text of Lycidas with death’s brave beauty, 
nor Canterbury Tales with April pipes of jonquil joy, 
saying, ‘“... life is a pilgrimage of daring duty... .” 


If ever she has taught you, it is now, 

when looking gravely down, 

(you accustomed to the looking up to lectern and to light) 
upon her mouth already livid with the promise of decay, 
the fingers clawed upon the vows, 

the wimple much too stiff for classroom teaching, 

you turn your eyes away. 


Here she speaks her valediction, 

to you so lithe and lyric girls in academic dress, 
and you, young bosomed matrons 

with the smallest holding tightly to your fingers, 
and you mothers of the matrons, who learned 
the dialect of love from her fruitful barrenness. 


Under the thick, high-shouldered trees, 

you take your final orals on her teaching, 

while locusts defeat 

the summer silences, and wrens and mockingbirds 
delirious with feathery sunlight 

alliterate September heat. 


Chanting the low, long-loved responses, 
you, her students, know the wise 
are fools (in shallow coffins waiting the quick mold rotting) 
while her tall soul walks seven terraces, 
singing toward Paradise. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 
GRAND CANYON 


Time runs vertical and the distance sags 

With the burden of blue to the far horizon 

And light explodes from a shattered prism 

And nothing matters by the inch or mile 

From the Painted Desert to the Grand Wash Cliffs. 
The Colorado with a shining kriss 

Gouges the sandstone, quartz and gneiss 

And earth counts yesterdays in layer on layer 

Along the wind-washed corridor. 


The eye reads down on the rusty gauge, 

In layers of limestone streaked with iron. 

The shadow of the man who sits on the brink 
Reaches the bottom where the hour is prime 
Then moves with the moments, milleniums and all 
Toward tracks of the monster in the lava beds. 


The shadow of the plane that is passing over 
Touches the river seldom as the sun. 

The echoes from the mesa of the bursting atom 
Drown in the thunder of the cataract 

Roaring since the pterodactyl poised webbed wings 
Against warm spirals of the morning air 

That crept with the mist on the canyon walls. 


The stones grow liquid in the ripples of light 

And flow down the sunset in a rainbow flume 

And the truth and the myth are dancing on the rim 
And the canyon’s rim is the end of the world. 


E WORD WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


The Word begins with Light. The tongue of flame 
Speaks with the fire of love through Israel, 

And seeks the womb wherein the Word must dwell 
Until the Word made flesh becomes a name, 

Until the Word cries out against the dark 

Branding the face of evil with the sign 








Of woman’s power and the serpent in the vine 
Writhes wounded where the Word has made its mark, 
Writhes tangled on the point of Truth revealed 

And the Word made Love pays all that Eden cost, 

A woman saves the world by woman lost; 

Eve’s banished children hear the Word and yield. 


PLEA TO SAINT MONICA 


Lady, whose intercessions for your son 
Were greatly answered, teach me how to pray, 
That my poor orisons, ascending, may 
Bring light to an imperiled distant one. 
Show me a mystic cord, as yet unspun, 
By which he shall be led along the way 
To paths entreaty lifted, in his day, 
Your first-born’s heart and set his feet to run. 
As Augustine, for whom your prayer was wrought, 
Became a debtor to that secret plea, 
Responded to an answering grace bestowed, 
May this dear child of mine be likewise brought 
By what your supplication teaches me, 
To leap and run upon a similar road. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIs. 


OFFERING 


An ordinary day, 

With little of the spirit seeping through 

The tautened hours that beat a swift tattoo 

And leave no gift that I may offer You 

Save wintery weariness, 

Whose chilling burdens press 

Against the heart, benumbing all the love 

I mean to say, to send You as a dove. 

I would but I cannot. 

This wretched juggernaut 

Of weariness my single gift must be, 

To lessen by a drop from out the sea 

The measure of Your long Gethsemane. 
BERTHA EMOND. 
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WHEN GOD A BABE DID CHOOSE TO BE 


When God a babe did choose to be, 
The stars with wonder shook, 

For never had such Majesty 
Assumed so mild a look. 

Then, angels blossomed in the skies, 
As bright as daffodils, 

And shepherds shielded dazzled eyes 
That midnight in the hills. 


When God a babe did choose to be, 
All power from heaven came down 
To show us erring men how we 
Might wear a thorny crown, 
Might choose a cross—with no retreat— 
That truth should still live on 
And rise with nail-holes in her feet 
To walk across the dawn. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


Two Poems by George A. McCauliff 


ON ADAY WHEN RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION 
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That morning, when I saw the sun rise 
The surprise of its iron 

Ran me afire— 

Primal I know, 

Seeping color unfiltered 

Red-blue of itself, green-yellow, 

All things contradictory: 

Stubborn leaf yielding 

Flower unfolding to die, 

Fruit and next year’s apple bud 

Waiting fulfillment, incomplete as myself 
Watching the sun partial as day, 

Crying the noon a penultimate dawning, 








An actual whole yearning a ripeness, 
One individual. 

Build me a point to a line to space, 
Built but not best; 

Flee me a moment future to past, 
Admitted, accepted, embraced— 

All things all gird nothing! 


But He, the Christ, 

He nothing needs 

Nor anything He makes, 

Save of His flesh, 

His blood the sunlight shadows forth, 
Seed-spilled in His dying— 

And the God-greed planted under the heart 
Stone splitting in silence— 

And I now, gasping, 

In meaning supreme, streaming importance. 


IN THE GRAY DAWN 


In the gray dawn » 

When shapes begin again to be, 

And things emerge, and the air tangible, 
I must let you go, and give you over 
Out of my arms and blood and brain, 
Return to desolation and the day. 


So each day brings its own disaster, 
Another parting and a deeper anguish; 
Each round of light but one less given, 
You fled again the cry more broken. 


If this be love then always have I loved 
Since first and last we kissed 

And you like some huge star 

Burned in the darkness, 

Leaving me against the bitter day that broke, 
And you beyond the moaning air, 

And the stark world still rolling. 
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NOW NEED IS SINGLE 


The Host invites, “Come higher, Friend.” 
And he accustomed long to bend 

A beggar’s knee (O paradox of grace!) 
Falls now upon his face. 


His wants were myriad before; 
Now need is single, anguished, sore, 
Tersely compulsive, full of bliss: 
The need to adore—and only this. 
SISTER M. PAULINUS, I.H.M. 


Two Poems by John Fandel 
SO 


The five-sense man with flower touch 
Gathers the gladiola sun; 

Wears ear-rings spun 

By warbler in his hutch 

Of hearing; shares the air 

The roses spare; 

Records the light 

In snapshot sight; 

And on his tongue 

The grape is hung. 


The sponge was wrung 

Upon His tongue; 

His sight 

Was bled in sweating light; 
The lance of air 

Murdered His breath; the bare 
Bones hammered to the clutch 
Of spikes; the Son 
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Of God Almighty, Three-in-One, 
The five-wound Man we smutch. 


RESPICE 


Each to his own heart hung 
To own his will, wed 

To it by blood-beat, beauty, 
Or when it breaks, 


Wins what sorrow has wrung 
From the pain bred 

Of its purpose, whom duty 
Never forsakes; 


And praises are lost to the tongue 
Telling how courage has bled 

For a conquest; mute, he 

Wears it, watches, and wakes. 


Three Poems by Winifred Corrigan, r.c. 


STILL AS BEFORE 


Veracity that charms and crowns the mind, 

Vexes the heart with round incisive thud. 

Through the window of man’s goldenest deed as brass, 
The vision: human purity is mud. 


The fickle undulation of the tree 

Called faith, the swinging of a gate, 
Hope’s whining gate, the love of you or you 
And me is thatched with common hate. 


The soul meanwhile sits busily at home, 

Moves sparingly until its virtue flown 

Flies back with peace wedged in its weary grasp, 
Returning from the mountain, God Alone. 
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And joys, songs, chastised, again prevail 
Like solemn children playing around the door 
Till bedtime, till, the tree and the gate stilled, 
I sleep but my heart watches, as before. 


ARROWS FROM JONATHAN —1 Kings: 20 


Three arrows, comprehensible, 

All lovely, good and bright, 

A boy has plucked them as they fell 
Beyond him, to his right, 

To raise in David’s placid field 

A vestibule of flight. 


They are not venomed, enemy-aimed, 

Have riven no man’s thigh, 

Kind shafts that winged from friendship’s bow, 
So fleeting-fair. Then why 

Does David’s heart run rivulets? 

Their message is goodbye. 


Created beauty’s widowed look, 
Thy pointed, quivering face, 
Dark cedars, peaks of Gelboé, 
Thy hand, our brusk embrace, 
Are darting, Jonathan, to mark 
This earth a parting-place, 


The passing-space of all but One 
Whose arrows all things are, 

Deft barbs evoking canticles, 

That salve whereas they scar. 
Farewell. His Love abide near thee 
And me though friends be far. 


WHEN I CALLED ‘‘ABBA’’ 


A wind, an angel or a bird 

Might well have borne this word to me, 
Have blown this fragrance, flown this bough, 
Have swayed my love conformably, 
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Have been the glove wherein God’s Hand 
Walled up my mind with “Peace, be still”; 
When prayer grew waiting till “Arise,” 
It poured in wholeness through my will; 


When half in Eden, I could scent 

A nearness on the evening air; 

When I called “Abba,” and His scars 
Revealed my Saviour too as there. 


With credulous lips, bewildered brow, 
I found myself remembered, smiled 
Upon, invited to Him, come, 

Blithely become the little child. 


Not southwind, dove nor Gabriel 
Flew home my answer, “Be it done”; 
But you, kind stranger, bearing me 
His message, “O poor little one.” 


I dream of Dorcas brought to life 
Who sat and watched her fingers stir 
In Peter’s giant hand, amazed 

That they belong to her, to her; 


While Mary clothes me, crushing fear, 
Lets me be happy, makes me gay 

You are not of the Gabriels 

But those for whom a child can pray. 


Two Poems by J. Patrick Walsh, S.J. 


NOW THAT YOU ARE GONE 


Now that you are gone I must stand to my arms, 
because the whole world sees the new-made breach, 
and the sky swoops down like a bombing attack, 
and the worms move in like engineers. 

Now that you are gone the walls are uneasy, 

the traitors hiss in corners like cold snakes, 
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the crowds move restlessly in the streets, 
and children lean from the windows with uncertain eyes. 


We had made friends together of so many, 
but now the mountains menace me alone. 


I will not put you up for a dead hero, 
nor instigate a purge to pay for you— 
What could I kill?—nor seek alliances 
to buttress my state with morning-trousered ministers. 


I wait upon the event, shocked by the sniper-fire 
of roads so friendly once upon a time, 

sent staggering by rooms, 

blasted by voices and a turn of words. 


Mostly I dread the silent inner knives 
that I, in the prevailing treachery, turn on myself. 


The end belongs neither to you nor me, 

as the whole rejoicing world shrinks to this— 

I will keep faith: honor your name like a banner 
and look upon your remembered face like a star. 


PENITENT REACHES THE STEPS OF THE CHURCH 


I have not loved to any death of mine, 

To blood or to the anguished tears of Paul, 
To stripes or judgment or the scorn of all, 

I have not tasted any lees—but wine 

Of morning and the rising spring of Thine 
Own kindness. Always thickly misted fall 
Of mercy in my air. The bent shield-wall 
Was over me in which Thy great stars shine. 


Now in the dust of my palace and tower, 

With fear like wolf-packs running in the street, 
Fail not the final mercy at my hour, 

But in my knees and in my swift heartbeat, 

Be in me merciless: in this star shower, 

I must walk through the fire to Thy feet. 








CRAFTSMANSHIP 
By JoHN L. Bonn, S.J.* 


yg HAS been said very often that there is no such thing as a teacher 
of poetry, only a student of it; that poetry cannot be taught, only 
the craft of it. Probably there is truth in these assertions, but if so, the 
craftsmanship which results must have a higher meaning than technique. 
And I cannot quite forget the generations of those who have stood 
before classes, obviously under the delusion that poetry can be taught. 
Perhaps one could admit that there were only professors of poetry, were 
not professor such a stuffy word. But at least one can profess poetry 
and hope that by such a declaration of belief, one may gather disciples— 
and disciples implies a discipline, and the result of that discipline is what 
I mean by craftsmanship. For there can be only one ideal result, the 
humanistic ideal which presents or professes poetry as a synthesis of 
experience. 

Poetry is the great synthetic art, the least pure of the arts, the most 
universal of the arts. It is the one art which is in the highest sense of 
the word humanistic, since it is the sole art whose complete value de- 
pends upon absolute integration of vital functions. While poetry does 
not deal with thought as such, yet it is intellectual; it is not the direct 
conveyor of emotion as music is, yet it is emotional; it has not bulk or 
resistance, yet it produces the subjective effect of bulk by means of 
imagination, the phantasy representing mass as if the concrete object 
were present. It moves the will, not as rhetoric does, to do, but appre- 
ciatively, to possess. It is sensuous but is not sheer sensation. In all, it 
unifies the powers of body and soul in a single, complicated, but indi- 
visible act. . 

Formalistic methodology, mistaking itself for craft-instruction, at- 
tempts to disintegrate this experience into components of sense, imagi- 
nation, thought, emotion — whether of passion or of volition — and 
expression. Various schools of poetry segregated the components and 
overestimated the values of individual substances, and by a series of pre- 
cisions and abstractions, which are the liabilities of the human mind, 
destroyed the unity of the poetic act and thus caused the various mélanges 
de genre. And the late Abbé Brémond, falling on the strangest confu- 
sion of all, resolved the synthesis by denying that the parts were the 
whole, and then proving this by denying the significance of the parts, 
as if one were to try to prove that man is not spirit alone or body alone 





* Paper delivered at The Catholic Poetry Society Congress on Poetry, Hunter College, 
April 14, 1951. 
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by showing that there is no value in either spirit or body. If I may use 
a homely illustration, it was as if one were to search for the essential 
simplicity of stew or the element of basic indivisibility in hash. 

Some of us believe that the dissecting and analytic method of teach- 
ing poetic craft results only in a kind of rhetoric of poetics. This 
rhetoric may be useful as a pedagogical outline for those who have the 
true purpose of re-creating poetic experience in students. We believe 
in analysis only as a framework for educational construction, and that 
where such analytic techniques are used solely, one may be aiding future 
teachers of poetic construction, but doing nothing whatsoever for 
future creative or receptive poets. It is something like the fable of the 
woodchuck who decided to build a house, and he dug and he dug and 
he dug; and he dug a beautiful cellar; and he liked the cellar so much 
that he never did build the house; and that is why, my dear children, 
woodchucks burrow in the ground to this day. 

When I admit a certain value in the analytic technique-approach 
to the imparting of poetry and say that that value is rhetorical, I mean 
because of the limitations of the human mind, it is impossible to pre- 
sent the synthesis in globo. Since this is so, one must begin somewhere. 
One must know the components, and this demands analysis. Yet I feel 
that a true teacher-craftsman should do most of his analysis by himself, 
alone, researching in his private laboratory, and that the public pro- 
fession of poetry should aim toward a synthesis of experience and not 
away from it. That is, unless one is teaching educational methods or 
history or something else besides poetry — sociology or pathology, for 
instance, with the poetic object merely as a source book or a case book. 
And this leads me to a very important point indeed. 

The disintegrated teaching of the techniques of poetry has been the 
direct cause of the decline of the classics; and will be, unless we are on 
the alert, the direct cause of the decline of all poetic studies. The old 
humanistic disciplines had a special function and a unique value. They 
presented man not with a record of the experiences of mankind, which 
certain branches of history can do quite as well; not with a study of 
linguistics in which the text is of equal value with the context; not with 
a mental training, better attained by mathematics; not with an objec- 
tive study of human complications, derangements, attainments, which 
psychology can provide; not with a view of world movements, racial 
and religious motivations, group cultures and conditions, which is the 
broad function of sociology. 

No! Humanistic education had its own sphere and its defined pur- 
pose, which purpose could not be usurped by any other discipline. It 
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did not portray, record, present. Its object was vital experience, the 
vicarious experiencing of the total reactions of human beings, re-created 
within the student. That is why it insisted on a perfect possession of 
the language, not as mental training, but because language is filled with 
overtones which no translation or reduction to thought-content can 
produce. This building of sympathetic comprehension of others was 
precisely what was aimed at. That is why these studies were referred to 
as liberal, cultural, urbane, humanistic. That was what was meant by 
Bona Ars, by broad studies, by cultivation of the whole man, by 
tolerance through understanding, by all such quaint sayings. 

Reproduce within oneself the total experience of others, and you 
have not, to be sure, a very precise training for position, but you have 
an almost unique preparation for living. This is the value of humanistic 
study. And with the decline of classical study as such, the whole burden 
of such preparation fell upon those who profess poetry. It is a solemn 
and a holy profession indeed, to which they have been called. 

Practically, then, what must we do? Experiential values are avail- 
able only through vision. “Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensibus,” they used to say in the schools. Therefore the first function 
of the master-craftsman is to awaken vision. One must see with the 
poet, and I suggest that the first task is to break down the rhetorical 
paraphernalia which clutters up the student mind. “Personification” 
must be taught as a mere trade-name for the poetic and common 
experience of perceiving an inanimate object as vital—a very frequent 
confusion in the human race, and one which led, at least in part, to the 
vast confusion of idolatry. 

Secondly I would attack the hideous rhetorical definition of meta- 
phor—‘“an unexpressed likeness between two things.” That definition 
makes every poet a liar. Metaphor is an expression of identity, a defini- 
tion, not a likeness. Thus Shelley says that the skylark is a blithe spirit, 
not like one, but one. If this is a mere unexpressed simile his whole 
fierce pantheism is missed, and we have only a rather pretty nature poem. 

What I am attempting to say is that the student must first see with 
the poet—must be led to experience sight and all sensation. Thus his 
powers of perception will increase, his human sympathies be enlarged, 
his critical faculties will be sharpened. He cannot disagree with Shelley 
unless he knows what Shelley is talking about, and he cannot know 
what Shelley is talking about unless he sees what Shelley sees. 

Human sensation and human feeling are so intimately bound to- 
gether that the word for one has usurped the place of the word for the 
other, and we use the word feeling when we mean emotion. All objects 
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have a certain value, sometimes due to their natures, sometimes to 
environmental circumstances, sometimes to previous personal experi- 
ences. Most of these value-reactions—all indeed, except the abnormally 
personal—can be communicated from one human being to another. 
Sometimes the poet does this. Not always. Sometimes he has no inten- 
tion of communicating his private and causal feeling. Yet when the 
poet does so, it is a part of the receptive poet’s function to reposses and 
re-experience these values. Now not all these values are expressed in 
words alone. All rhythm, design, structure, sound, enter here. 

It is this single factor of poetic experience which is usually known 
by the word “craftsmanship” or “technique.” But these are limited 
usages of the words. And it is here too that the danger arises of lapsing 
into the un-humanistic analytic approach, to show how these things can 
be used instead of aligning them with the experiences of the student, 
making them do the things which are according to their nature to do. 
Here the student should learn the intrinsic significance and effect of 
design, the emotional meaning of sound as music, the purpose and 
effectiveness of pattern. He should learn that these craft-techniques 
are not arbitrary, but depend upon the emotional significance of 
external form. 

The student learns that rhythm is like sensatory overtones, a thing 
inherent in the matter of poetry, not an accretion. You cannot remove 
it as you would remove your hat, but only as you would remove your 
head. And as a corollary I might add that for this reason all prose para- 
phrase, all prose translation and most false metrical translation, destroys 
the life of poetry. You cannot say “What does this poem mean?” and 
put it into the words. There are no other words. And the reason for 
this has not been found in the Nominalist heresy, but in the orthodox 
teachings of the Schools about the nature of the whole man. 

We come now to the ideas, the thoughts, of verse. I have said that 
it is important to urge the student to see with the poet. It is equally 
important that he believes the poet. There has been so much talk lately 
about layers of meaning that the student occasionally has come away 
from the classroom with the idea that the “better” poems are at best 
Delphic oracles and at worst, cross-word puzzles. Is it fanciful to sug- 
gest that the deeper significances cannot be attained unless the obvious 
significance is perceived? Is it ridiculous to propose that a poet means 
what he says? I suggest that one cannot know what Blake means by a 
tiger unless one believes that he is talking primarily about a tiger and 
not about the back of a hack or a ham sandwich. 

Like discussing the literary significance of 2 painting, it is, of course, 
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only marginal criticism, to bother about historical, physical, or dogmatic 
accuracy in a poem. In fact, it is good for the humanistic mind to come 
into contact with error and confusion, provided that these errors are 
human. The opposite of error is a lie. And a lie, or as we call it in the 
trade, “Insincerity,” is the one unforgivable sin in poetry. It is a pose 
and like every affectation, can be detected. 

Thus, since it is difficult to maintain the pose of atheism for any 
long period—and even agnosticism shows its unreality very quickly— 
it becomes easy for the student to detect the shoddiness of Emerson’s 
“Brama” or of Henley’s “Invictus” in short order—as opposed to the 
historical inaccuracy but focal truth of Marvell’s ““Cromwell’s Return” 
and the apparent error but basic rightness of Swinburne’s “Hertha.” 
Such determinations do not come from footnote references but from 
reading the poems. 

With such an approach the humanistic student will be in touch with 
the minds of all times. He will appreciate the significance of the war- 
ring deities of Homer, the power of man against tyranny in ‘“Prome- 
theus,” the settled perfection of Classicism and the revolt of Romanti- 
cism. He will be in contact with the hundred and fifty year struggle 
for light against the Industrial Revolution, the desperation of Peter 
Bell, and what Auden learned from that desperation, the stress behind 
stress of Hopkins, what Rilke meant, what Eliot says, at what Pound 
sneered. In a word, he will learn, like a true craftsman, to experience 
poetry. And thus he may enter into life with comprehension—intelli- 
gent, emotional and imaginative. 


Book Reviews 
LIGHT ON A SPANISH MYSTIC 


Poems of St. John of the Cross. Spanish text with a translation by Roy 
Campbell. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. $2.75. 


There have been many English writers who have attempted to 
translate the poetry of St. John of the Cross, and each translation, if 
not his actual echo, has in one way or another brought him closer to his 
English readers. Roy Campbell offers us here another translation in 
verse from the Spanish text of Padre Silverio de Santa Teresa which 
Allison Peers used. Its great advantage to the lover of St. John’s poetry 
is that all the poems accepted as authentic are set down in two languages 
in a neat and attractive volume; in these pages, as the cover tells us, “the 
Spanish and English texts face each other over a gap of four hundred 


years.” 
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That an exact translation of the poetry of the Spanish mystic pre- 
sents tremendous difficulties would be obvious to any reader. Apart 
from the journey back to sixteenth century style and verse forms, the 
poet would have the well-nigh impossible task of trying to capture the 
simplicity and melody of the Spanish in our less musical language. To 
follow the verse forms in some cases would require such a repetition of 
rhyme that an accurate translation would be out of the question. The 
onomatopoeia of the Spanish is lacking, too, in our tongue. When St. 
John employs an image of running water or leaping does or dove flight 
in his verse, one can enjoy also the sound of their movement in his 
words. And, as Father Martin D’Arcy pointed out in the Preface, there 
is special difficulty for the translator when extreme accuracy of theologi- 
cal language has to be worked in with the exigencies of the verse. 

However, Roy Campbell has given us a good literal translation of 
the lyrics; almost line for line he matches the Spanish which accompanies 
his stanzas. These latter draw the light not so much upon themselves 
as upon the excellence of the Spanish poetry beside them. The three 
mystical poems, of which the books of St. John are commentaries and 
which establish him as a poet, follow for the most part the pattern of 
the Spanish and flow along with all the smoothness of original verse. 
The translation of “En una noche oscura,” the lyric of “The Dark 
Night,” has, in many of its lines, a clearness and simplicity that give 
indication of having captured the direct thought of St. John: 


I went without discerning 
And with no other light 
Except for that which in my heart was burning. 


Or, in the first stanza: 


(O venture of delight!) 
With nobody in sight 
I went abroad when all my house was hushed. 


However, for the first line of this stanza, Mr. Campbell gives us “Upon 
a gloomy night,” and the funereal adjective is regrettable, since “the 
dark night” has been immortalized by poem and book. Other transla- 
tions have variously rendered it: “Upon a darksome night,” “In the 
dark dead of night,” or merely, in another verse form, “In a dark night.” 

The English version of “The Song of the Soul and the Bridegroom” 
from The Spiritual Canticle has fluent phrasing and facile rhyme; when 
the young maidens run in the footsteps of the Beloved, we are given 
this stanza, for example: 
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Tracing your sandal-mark 

The maidens search the roadway for a sign, 

Yearning to catch the spark 

And taste the scented wine 

Which emanates a balm that is divine. 
But, as is true of translations in general, the poet for the sake of rhyme 
sometimes has resort to awkward or prosaic lines: “Like a target shot / 
By that which in your breast he has begot.” Or “Who bring me other 
tidings than I burn for.” Or, to rhyme with “threshold,” roses in their 
flesh hold / Ambrosia.” In the stanza which tells of the inebriation of 
love “in the cavern / Of my love’s heart,” he uses the objectionable 
image: “Now, stumbling from the tavern, / No thoughts of mine 
survive.” 

The poem of The Living Flame which he begins “Oh flame of love 
so living” has also this exaggeration of expression. This lyric is said to 
be St. John’s best, an eloquent and ecstatic apostrophe to the Holy Spirit 
and composed at white heat, as it were. Mr. Campbell has captured 
something of that intensity in fine lines like “How tenderly you force / 
To my soul’s inmost core your fiery probe,” but there is a sense of its 
being overdone in other passages such as “O cautery most tender! O 
gash that is my guerdon! O gentle hand! O touch so softly thrilling!” 
A simple prose translation of these lines has been: “O sweet burn! O 
delicious wound! O tender hand! O gentle touch!” 

The several short poems in the book are skillfully done, and equal 
if not surpass other rhymed translations of St. John. However, one 
must confess that the English translations in verse are not quick to 
convey that sense of great poetry which is the immediate delight of the 
Spanish reader. But they do give us, sometimes in very graceful and 
moving language, the sublime thoughts of St. John, and in that light 
this book is a treasure. A deep study of these English verses, especially 
with the Spanish at hand, will yield abundant riches, and will afford 
the reader glimpses of that “summit of all sense and knowing” to which 
the Spanish mystic attained.—Jessica Powers. 


A CENTRAL ‘°°I’?’ 


The Sorrows of Cold Stone, Poems 1940-1950, by John Malcolm Brinnin. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co. $3.00. 


John Malcolm Brinnin is not a new poet: his first book, The Garden 
Is Political, was published in 1942, and The Lincoln Lyrics appeared that 
same year in The New Directions Series. Nor is he new in the sense of 
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freshness, spontaneity or perception. Actually, this book (his fourth) 
proves he is one of our youngest “old” poets, aged with experience. 
This experience is personal and technical. The poet has a certain tech- 
nique, acquired through the practice of words. It is a very conscious 
technique that has a certain rodomontade of rhetoric, and unless one 
is astute, it may be confusing; it is sometimes a controlled technique 
that has a clarity of dissemblance that can be lucid and satisfying. The 
more serious poems use the former manner, and with a great display of 
vocabulary investigate the struggle of the poet. The continuing theme 
is: “I wonder under heaven who I am.” It’s not a very new examina- 
tion nor is it original because it is attempted only under the conscience 
of impression and the rationale “I know the fire is hot because it burnt 
my hand.” We are also becoming more used, in modern poetry, to that 
constant dialectic between eighteenth century naiveté and refurbished 
nineteenth century mannerism. 

The book is divided in five sections and the progression, controlled 
by a central “I,” is from things more universal to things more local; 
from feelings more personally intense to those more calmly controlled; 
and from the indefinably abstract to the precisely concrete. There is no 
poetry that is merely objective. Some will find, however, certain poems, 
either through manner or meaning, objectionable. Section III, for in- 
stance (which supplies the title of the book—it is the central section, 
mathematically), includes poems which very cleverly make use of 
acrostics but the reader is told that the poems are not to be read as 
portraits of the people named. This note suggests that the acrostics are 
mere rhetorical devices unless something more is implied, some unity 
all these various names share with one another. The poems themselves 
are about the weakest in the book although they do observe rather 
meticulously certain maudlin precepts. 

The longest poem in the collection, ““The Worm in The Whirling 
Cross,” contains the central principles of Mr. Brinnin’s philosophico- 
esthetic. Briefly, one is “enlightened” yet still one finds it necessary to 
be a “mystic,” and there is a conflict. One cannot accept the use of a 
disciplined logic and grammar, that is, in the very basic sense of logical 
form, while pleading or assuming no responsibility to any ideas that 
form responds to. In this poem, as in some of the poems in section one, 
it is impossible to consider anything but the very idea or problem that 
Mr. Brinnin is concerned with. That is fine as long as the reader is 
concerned with the problem as being a poem. In these poems, however, 
once the idea or attitude is communicated, there is no longer concern 
for the poem as poem. But until that point is reached, they present a 
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dictional enigma—the enigmas of “The Worm in The Whirling Cross” 
were very explicitly examined away by John Frederick Nims, when the 
poem first appeared in Poetry. Part of that analysis (and Mr. Nims is 
masterful in his skill) is reprinted after the poem. Without the complete 
analysis, many readers will find the poem incomprehensible. 

Some of the shorter lyrics are pleasant and memorable — “Little 
Elegy for Gertrude Stein,” for instance. But it seems to be out of place 
with the poems so richly wrought. The book is decorated with “collab- 
orative wash drawings” by Theodoros Stamos whose work is exhibited in 
several New York museums, but whose title pages for this book are 
unfortunate.—John Fandel. 


LYRICAL LUST 


Beyond the Mountains, by Kenneth Rexroth. Norfolk, Conn.: New 
Directions, $1.50. 

With The Signature of All things, The Dragon and the Unicorn 
and now the four verse plays of Beyond the Mountains, Kenneth 
Rexroth has come a long way from the plashy verse of his 1927-1932 
period. Esoteric vocabulary and typographic caprice are left behind; 
the self-conscious experimenter yields to the mature craftsman who has 
learned that communicability and discipline are the indispensable condi- 
tions for permanent art. Some ten years went into the making of 
Beyond the Mountains and the result is technically impressive—much 
more impressive than the verse plays of Maxwell Anderson and Archi- 
bald MacLeish, for example. If it fails to achieve the level of T. S. 
Eliot’s and Christopher Fry’s later productions, one suspects that the 
answer lies as much in the integrated philosophies which the English 
writers have long possessed among their poetic gifts. 

Rexroth’s tragedies utilize a short, vital, free-verse line (generally 
trimeter or tetrameter) in predominantly conversational rhythm. This 
provides a swift-moving tempo and allows for wide variety of diction. 
Rexroth uses this flexible and sometimes glittering instrument with 
discrimination. Euripedes, were he alive today, would be appreciative 
of Rexroth’s choruses. Occasionally the verse line lengthens and rises 
to pure lyricism as in the love scenes between Achilles and Iphigenia; 
and sometimes it achieves an aphoristic or quasi-aphoristic quality 
unusual in modern American poetry. So nicely has the author mastered 
his poetic medium that his craftsmanship only rarely calls attention to 
itself. Symbol and metaphor are never arbitrary, and calculated ob- 
scurity, once indispensable for succes d’estime, is happily absent. 
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Mr. Rexroth fares less well as a dramatist and philosopher than he 
does as a poet. His four playlets (“Phaedra,” “Iphigenia,” “Hermaios,” 
and “Berenike”) are based upon themes familiar to Athenian audiences 
five hundred years before the Christian era. Inevitably, he suffers by 
comparison with the great Greek dramatists and with Racine, whose 
classical seventeenth-century version of “Phaedra” is still popular on 
the French stage. Beyond the Mountains lacks the Promethean charac- 
ters, the inevitability, universality and catharsis of dramas on the same 
theme by Aeschylus, Euripides and even Racine. This is, perhaps, as 
Rexroth would prefer it, for his approach is romantic, not classical. He 
is interested not so much in the universal in the individual as the indi- 
vidual in the individual—the “irreducible man” asserting his irreduci- 
bility in an impulsive, rebellious action. 

Rexroth’s thought and art pivot about his appreciation of “the 
integral person” which, however he may have felt during the nineteen- 
thirties, he now finds “more revolutionary than any program, party, 
or social conflict.” Standing alone against fools and philosophers, the 
poet’s “irreducible man” discovers within himself all vice, all virtue, 
all dynamism and all criteria. As the history of American poetry 
between the two world wars has so clearly demonstrated, the insistence 
on personal integrity and subjective standards can lead to something 
resembling anarchy. It is interesting to observe that Rexroth identifies 
his central position as “religious anarchism.” Probably many Christians, 
observing the impressive variety of disparate authorities the poet lists 
as having shaped his “religious” thinking (D. H. Lawrence is among 
them), will suspect that there is more anarchy than religion in Rexroth’s 
thought. 

Beyond the Mountains confirms that unhappy suspicion, for it is an 
unblushing pagan affirmation of uninhibited sex freedom. The sensual 
dances, if performed as the author requests, would effectively bar the 
performance of the plays in any community that takes a dim view on 
burlesque. In “Phaedra” the actions of the queen and Hippolytus are 
those of carnal, free-willed individuals. Their violent deaths, under- 
standable in the Grecian drama where the principals are caught in the 
remorseless grip of Fate, seem pointless, for Theseus, when he learns of 
the relationship between his queen and his son, remarks blandly: “Look, 
my boy, I am a man of the world./ What do you think I thought 
would happen? .. . You are my son/ I’d be ashamed if nothing hap- 
pened.” In the second play Iphigenia is the mistress of her father as 
well as of Achilles. In the final plays the incest-riddled story of 
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Agamemnon is retold with more violence and lust per line than ever 
before. Here Berenike (Electra) gives herself to her weak-willed 
brother as well as to her father’s slayer in order to achieve the destruc- 
tion of the latter and of the incestuous Kalliope (Clytemnestra). With- 
out exception, these characters are convinced that 


We are each of us tied up 

In the inside of a glove. 

A great pride or a great lust 

Can cut the knot and reverse 

The glove. There’s no other way— 
Vision—evisceration. 


Those who can sympathize with Mr. Rexroth’s conviction that the 
“irreducible” individual can escape the senseless and smothering folds of 
time’s glove through uninhibited sexual activity will be unoffended by 
Beyond the Mountains. Others who are aware of what the Author of 
sex has to say on the subject will be repulsed by the rather naive phi- 
losophizing of the talented Kenneth Rexroth.—Thomas J. Beary. 


RENAISSANCE ACCURACY 


The Christ of Velazquez, by Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by Eleanor 
L. Turnbull. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 


The Christ painted by a Velazquez tired of bad ambiguous dwarves 
hangs in the Prado in Madrid. The text of this supple translation of 
Unamuno’s long poem reproduces in a black and white photograph the 
human vigor of the painter’s Christ crucified, a figure muscular, with 
a strength almost warlike— 

. with the nails 

for spurs, Thou dost goad thy charger. . . 

Knight of eternal pardon, staunch 

rider on the croup of thy cross... . 
and distinguished by a hanging shock of bold “Nazarite” hair, “‘a new 
Samson.” The stanzas of Unamuno’s meditations are devoted to eluci- 
dations of the symbols associated with Christ, particularly in the Scrip- 
tures, and, with a ringing orthodox devotion, on the parts of the Sacred 
Body. As the meditation begins and ends with Velazquez’ painting, it 
has a source too in what might be called the baroque realism of the 
Spanish people. 

Incarnate here in this white, silent word 


that speaks with lines and with colors, my tragic 
people tell their faith. 
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We are called to look upon the painting with “our eyes the hands of 
our spirit” that we might contemplate Christ’s body, “the lucid cloak, 
that wraps the black, the immense divine darkness.” 

One may liken Unamuno’s verses to program music of a kind con- 
ventional, expected, with a Renaissance accuracy of observed detail and 
composition of objects. Symbols are sharp and functional, projected in 
a clear Spanish realism. The poet’s argument springs from Scripture and 
from an illative sense of the paradoxical and parable-like nature of the 
objects presented. There is one rare extension of argument to secular 
mythus (the poet has been thinking of Paul of Tarsus at the moment 
of the crucifixion and of the Greek learning that will make him “‘Mer- 
cury to the Gentiles”) : 


From the heavens there fell upon thy forehead 
a drop of red blood from out thy curved beak 
of a surfeited vulture on his way 

from the Caucasus Mountains, and thy blood 
with the blood of Prometheus was mingled. 


“Whatever his problematical intellectual adherence,” a biographer 
writes, ““Unamuno lived actually in the spiritual atmosphere of Catholi- 
cism.” In The Christ of Velazquez the adherence is not problematical 
but palpable.—Riley Hughes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
To the Editor—In her stimulating paper, “Poetry in Education,” in 
the issue of SPIRIT for September, 1951, Sister M. Thérése, $.D.S., while 
making some effective observations in general, in at least one instance, 
it seems to me, allows her enthusiasm for the poetry of Thomas Merton 
to lead her into a misleading assertion. 

She places Gerard Manley Hopkins “in his late and so-called ‘ter- 
rible sonnets’ with the poets of darkness.” While one would not argue 
with the patent fact that Hopkins in these particular poems is con- 
cerned with “the dark bay” of God’s love, still there is danger, in the 
context of her article, that one will draw the inference that this classi- 
fication principally describes Hopkins or types his poetry. 

On the contrary, accurate and complete reading of Hopkins’ poems 
will show clearly that he belongs above all with the poets of “light,” 
having an unequalled poetic insight into the beauty of nature and man, 
which for him was the beauty of Christ, writ large for human reading. 
Indeed, his dark sonnets themselves, if they are to be read as glimpses 
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of the dark night of the soul, only represent a light that has brightened 
to a blinding degree, as Sister M. Thérése herself intimates. 

I take issue with her only in the misleading context in which she has 
placed Hopkins here, by using one facet of his poetry—and that not 
the most outstanding—as a foil for her reaction to the poems of Thomas 
Merton. I might suggest that to subject Hopkins to such a comparison 
is hardly proportionate with the lasting quality of his contribution to 
religious poetry, as against the still scanty and inchoative efforts of 
Merton, about which many of us are still prudently reserving judgment. 

Hopkins had a vision of Reality, and told us about it in his poetry. 
Merton, at least in his poetry, is still in via, still seeking that vision. 
When he has attained it and communicated it to us, then we can begin 
to compare his presentation of it—both in its lights and in its darkness— 
with that of Gerard Manley Hopkins.—John Carroll Futrell, S.J. 
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date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) Not required. 

GEORGE A. McCCAULIFF. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October, 1951. 


JOHN D. BROPHY. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1952.) 
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THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Publishers of SPIRIT 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Christmas Gefe Offera 


The Society offers the following suggestions to its 
members and subscribers to SPIRIT as gifts to friends, 
libraries or institutions and even to themselves. We ask 
all to remember that there is a profit netting to the Society 
on books purchased through it. 


SPIRIT subscription one year—$3.00 


Two Anthologies of SPIRIT Poetry 


From One Word 
Drink from the Rock 
Both Anthologies 


One year subscription with From One Word. $5.00 


One year subscription with Drink from the 


No orders filled without remittance. 
N. B.—Gift cards will be sent with all Christmas gift orders. 


Check Your Selection—Order Now. 
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